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ABSTRACT 

. This essay discusses why the theme approach to the 
teaching of literature to elementary school students is an effective 
way to focus attention on concepts related to pupils' lives. The 
author argues that this approach is better than organizing children's 
literature according to either subject or type because the teacher 
can more easily guide his students toward the goals of critical 
thinking. While various students may read different books (depending 
on their reading level and interests) , the class as a whole can 
meaningfully share ideas focusing on one theme. The author asserts 
that teachers often become preoccupied with the problems of word 
recognition and literal comprehension and consequently fail to raise 
the level of comprehension or to encourage interpretation, 
evaluation, and application of ideas gained from reading. A theme 
approach to literature may serve to personalize the reading 
experience and to develop critical thinking. (Author/DI) 
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THB raSME APPROACH FOR KEADISG LITERATUHS C l'SlCALLX 
Session 16A - The Hole of Liters txure 

Introduction 

In the Winter Issue of the Delta Kappa Gamisa Bulletin, 
Trances Ross aiclcs and Jean V, Maranl expressed tifo widely 
separated ideas which night serve to Introduce the laportance 
of using a theoe approach around which the literature program 
alght be organized, thus providing teachers with opportunities 
to encourage critical reading-thinking skills. 

The first of these Ideas was expressed by Jean V. Jiaranl (J.) . 
"Sweeping into every corner of America are the forces of change. 
Rothlng Is Immune J no one can hide In comforting folds of 
famUlar ways. As Gabriel noted from his heavenly perch in 



(1) ^^aranl, Jean V. •♦Seedbeds of Change," Ihe Delta Kappa 
^ Gamma Bulletin, miV (Winter 1963), 29. 
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Karo Connoly's play, Grpen Pasturesi •Everything nailed down 
Ifl coming loose,*" 

From the Esaae magRzlne comes the second idea by Iracces 
£C88 Hiclcs (2) when she defined the taslc ol the educator '*..»to 
involve students in the bueiness of thislclnSf of reasoning, of 
making ethical judgments; of using fore-thought, of di serial Dating 
between 'old sayings' and those traditions which represent the 
distilled visdoa of the ages, with the further task of helping 
students internalize these tested values and uake theis their ovn*** 

To place our topic in proper perspective we need to consider 
an additional idea, that of the probleat of education as it is caught 
between its aia, as expressed by Dr« HicJcs, and the era of change 
which Dr. Maranl defined. Perhaps l^argaret Mead (3) has done this 
beet by saying t "'^e are now at the point where we must educate 
people in what nobody knew yesterday, and prepare in our schools 
for what no one knows yet, but what some people must know tomorrow. 

Wt have, then, the element of change and the momentous task 
of developing critical thinkers for a world we know not of. With 
these three quotations serving as a backdrop for considering the 
literature program for the elementary children of America, what 
is a satisfaotory organizational plan and what type of guidanot 
in eritioal thinking io desirable? 



iZ) Kicks, Prances Hoss. "k'hat Are We Doing to Improve 
Personal Values?" The Oelta JCappa Gamma Bulletin, XXZZV 
(Winter 1963), ii. 

(2) Maranl, Jean V. "Seedbeds of Change**, The Delta Kappa 
Caama Bulletin, miv (Kinter 1966), 35< 
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Crganlrlng the Literature Prograa 
Pasic to a sequential plan for literary experiences of 
eleaontary school children ere booica of excellence. Slddle Joe 
Johnson (4) , In the Initial article In the Literature Section of 
^ e ,., l??adlQ,- Tpacher two years ago. wrotei "...all we have to do. 
Is to reaeaber the poet Walter de la .Marc's words, as thouj^h they 
were graven on our hearts aa well as on the Keglna .letal of the 
Catholl(3 Library Association, that 'ooly the rr.reot kind of best 
la anything can be good enough for the young.*" 

A great deal of guidance Is given to teachers and curriculum 
epeolallst In ways of finding boolcs of excellence. Professional 
Journals, lllce m^ncMX&S^.^]m, and ^eae ntarv rnrrll5.h . 
regularly offer seotlona on literature. Many newspapers feature 
book reviews of children's booJfs. Departaents of education 
offer courses on Children's Literature and Adolescence Literature. 
(Jean Betzner ueed to say every teacher should have a refresher 
course In children's literature svery five yearsl) The Horn ^.nnv 
Is a magazine devoted exclusively to news and reviews of 
Children's books. There Is. therefore, help In abundance In 
maUng wise choices of children's books at all age levels. 

la a recent study Paul Anderson polled 296 teachers In 
widely separated schools, which represented 24 states, asking 
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then to llct the books read aloud to their classes. The 
follo;<lng ten hooks were ajentloncd nost frequently; 



Title 


Author 


PubllDher 


Charlotte's Weh 


2. 3. imite 


Harper 


Call It Courage 


ArastroQg 3perry 


liacmlllan 


The Hundred JDresses 


rleanor Ilstes 


Harcourt, Brace 


The "Little House" Books 


Laura I, Wilder 


Harper Brothers 


Island of the Blue Uolphlns Scott O'Dell 


Houghton 


Twenty-One Balloons 


WUllaa I>u Bols 


Viking 


And aow Miguel 


Joseph Krumgold 


Cpowell 


Kra. Flggle-'rflgglo 


Betty HoDonald 


Lipplncott 


The Siadoir of a Bull 


tfojolechovska 


Atheneuia 


IJrlghty of the Grand Canyon ^Arsaret Henry 


Hand 


Ve knov, of course. 


that in many schools 


children 



hearloK good books* It does not alvays follow, hovever, that 
curriculuffls are organized for or teachers give guidance in 
development and laproveaent of reading- thinking skills when 
the children themselves read* 



Should the books from the children's literature field 
bt organized? If so, hO¥? Can books of literary value be organised 
in the total school ourrioulua? By types? By relation to 
•ubjeet matter? By themes? It not the latter one of the 
■ost attrattive ways? If ire organise according to types, the 
basis of organisation is more or less mechanical. If we organise 
according to subject matter, ve may encourage only literal 
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Comprehension, If we organize according to theme, we provide 
the teacher with orportunltles for guiding her pupils toward 
significant Ideas and the evaluation of them. 

Vfhat themes night be considered? One teacher chose to 
organize her curriculum around the following thcaes: Under- 
etandlng Ourselves and Others, Accepting Challenge, The Therapy 
of Laughter and Bea'^.ty, and Security of Knowledge, Understanding 
of aelf was considered from t^irec points of view: "growing 
up," "being ..courageous," and "achieving," During the time that 
"achieving" was In focus, the teacher encouraged the reading 
of such books as liobodv Hastens to Andrew . LcV*g be gnemles . 
Walt for yilllam. Too Little Rosa . Little Pear . Island of th^ 
Hue DpHiPhltig, and King of the Wln<^ . One part of the "understanding 
others" theme dealt with "understanding people In different 
oountrles," When this these was dominant, consideration was 
given to I tfhat Time Is It Jeanne Marie? , grow Boy . Gllberto 
and the Wind. The Story about Ping . Madeline's Rescue , 
the Apple and tha Arrnw. Burma Boy , and Secret of the Andes . 

In using the theme of children's books for organizational 
purposes, as in any other plan, books of many reading levels 
are needed in order for the teaoher to meet reading needs of 
various nembers of the olass. H. Alan Boblnson (5) has said, 
"It la possible for students to leara soacthing of the art of 



(5) Robinson, H. Alan, "Developing Lifetime Headers," 
Journal of Read^fffy. 11 (April 1966), 5A9. 
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literature without requiring all of them to read the same book. 
Students have various needs at different stages of development 
and the literature prograu should be reflecUive of such needs." 

In the lists enumerated above, the theme ties together 
the reading experiences of the pupils, while the reading levdls 
offered by the various books, takes care of individual differences 
In reading achievement. Although one child may read What Time 
is it Jean ne y°rle 7 another in the same class may read Secret 
of the Andes. Yet, in organizing by and focusing attention on 
a theme . all pupils in the class may share ideas, think critically 
about then, read orally to share or to prove a point (In real 
audience situations) one of the most degirabla uses of oral 
reading, and discuss ways of applying Ideas gained from their 
reading. 

Stimulating Critical Thinking 
Although you end I as teachers recognize the comprehen* 
Biveness of the remding process as one which includes recognition, 
oonprehension, interpretation, evaluation, and application of 
ideas, we often become preoccupied with the problems of mere 
word recognition and literal comprehension. Failure In raising 
the le/el of comprehension, encouraging interpretation, and 
proceeding to the heart of the reading process, that Is evaluating 
mnd applying ideas, is to begin the taak of teaching pupils to 
read, but not to comnletf It, 
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While It Is nececsary to deal with detailed ways and means 
of Improving instruction In the areas of word recognition and 
certain types of cotaprehension from the point of view of many 
types of learners, Instruction which fosters interpreting ideas, 
evaluating thera and applying thea is the ultinate goal. 
Inherent in that goal is the basic aim of all Instruction— that 
of developing character traits which stimulate desirable 
thinking and action for citizens in a changing society. 

Virginia Reid has said, "Thioal values develop through 

books when the reader identifies with another child faced with 

like situations and evaluates his solutions.** 

In diecuBsing the toplo, "Books That Reveal Bthlcal Values " 
(6\ * 
Jean Bishop ^HJhildr en • s Librarian of the Public Library at 

Richmond, nentions •'Lloyd Alexander who has writtea a chronicle 

In three books. The Book of TVirA^, The Black Caui^^ n (Kolt, 

1965), and The Oastle of Liyt^, which have romance, humor, 

adventure, magio spells. Mighty conflicts between forces of good 

and evil in these books force the reader to evaluate the causes 

of eaoh cast of characters. He beglna to love the good and hate 

the evil. He Identifies with the side of good. As an adult 

clti«en, part of his responsibility will be to evaluate issues 

and aligh himself on the side whioh: seems nearest right." 

airing the last decade, critical reading has been the subject 

of numerous articles and speeches. William ])urr in R, ?adinB 



(i) Bishop, Jean. "Books That Reveal Sthieal v«iu«« 
Ingtyujatox, mov. 1966. «nical Values, 
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lili^tructlon! m-tffnMons nnd Ir.r.uea (2) reprints an article from 
■Ihg Rfifldlnff Tftr^fthffr> flay 196A, by Kobert fl. BaaU In which ha 
delineates nine major aspects of critical thinkings. In the 
same volune, Kelea )U Painter writes, "Children of primary 
grades will be able to think critically about those situations 
which are a part of their own experiences or can be related to 
thera." Later she adds, "Many children will not do critical 
readlnn: or thinking unleso the teacher directs or challenses 
them. Surely critical reading by children calls for teachers 
who are critical thinkers themselves. « Leo 3?ay (8) has said, 
"Actually children at ages well before those at which they 
enter school are able to nake valid Judgoents in relation to 
their experiences and their maturity levels," Por the past 
several years Sara Lundsteen and Charlotte Huok have been 
involved in reading research studies determining critical 
ability and ways of ioproving critical thinking in elementary 
school pupils, aussell Stauffer, former editor of the Read^ r ^ p 
IfiasJlSI, frequenUy writes and speaks on the cognitive processes 
in relation to critical reading. Thfc arUole by Helen Huus, 
"Oritital and Cr«ative Reading- m Beadln/r" and innn^yy ig 
Often' quoted* 
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A highly sljnlflcant research study, covering a period of 
three years and Involvlns aooe 600 students In the elementary 
eradea, was coopleted at Ohio state University. The aim of the 
research was to test the- thesis: Can elementary school children 
be trained to road and think critically? The answer was an 
unequivocal, "les." 

Critical reading skills are defined differently by various 
readins experts. Mia B. iiaith (£) likes to think of critical 
reading as including literal coBprehension ^n^ interpretation. 
She defines interpretive skills as "...supplying or anticipating 
aeanings not stated directly In the text, such as drawing 
Inferences} making generalizations; reasoning cause and effect; 
speculating on what happened between events? anticipating what 
wUl happea next; detecting the significance of a statement, 
passage, or seleotipn; making oompariconsj Identifying the pur- 
pose of the writer and the motives of the characters^ associating 
perso nal experiences with reading content; forming seaeory images; 
experiencing emotional reactions*" fiowew. Dr. Smith says 
£rttipal y^^dlnff goes further "...in that the reader evaluates, 
that is, passes Judgment on the quality, the value, the accuracy, 
•Bd the truthfulness of what is read." 

Iht need, then is to gather together books of axceUence, 

(2) Smith, irila Banton. Reading Instiruction fo r Today's 
SSm££&. finglewood Cliffs, fl ew JersSy? PrenticS Hall. 19^3? 
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cluster thesi' about vorthwhile thaaee, and bo gi^ide pupil-readers 
that they will develop into aature, critical thinicers* She 
guidance nust go further. For pupils oust be lead to aooly 
the results of their evaluation of ideas to their ovn lives * 

From a practical point of vieWf one way to encourage pupils 
to think critically about a theme* while reading; froa various 
books related to that theme, is for the teacher to follow a 
procedure such as the following: (1) First Step**- Readiness 
Introduction I setting the stage for the theoot its universality* 
its meaning to readers (of this particular age group); (2) second 
Step-'-Browsing Period: in which the readers scan chapter headings* 
reads a little here and there* and "read" pictures* (a pre-reading 
activity); (3) Third Step— Pre- Discussion Period: '«ho do you 
suppose your book is about? Is it real or fanciful? Where do 
the characters live? lihen did they live? Khat do you think is 
going to happen in your book? Khy do you think so? Have any of 
these things ever happened to you? How do you thick your story 
tods? Hhy? (4) A Foiarth Step— ^hc Rtading Period: guided by 
questions such as: rfho are the people in the story? h'hat 
happens first? '^hat else happens? How do the characters feel? 
Act? Vould you have felt that way? Or acted the same way? 
Could the characters have reacted differently? Should they? 
If so, why? (5) A Fifth Step— Post-Discussion Period: Vere 
you right about what you thought vas going to happen? Did your 
characters act the way you thought they would? Why did they 
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act that Mart How did they feel? Have you ever felt that way? 
1/hat idea froas your story Is worth rcsaeaberins? '.<hy? Can you 
think of a tlae you might use this idea or need to reacaber it? 
ito you feel differently about some people and some places as a 
result -of reading your story? How? Vhy? Why do you think the 
author irrote the book? Did he succeed in his purpose? How 
did he tell you about the characters? What type of literature 
is it? Are the Ulustrations appropriate? Why? To you know 
anything about the author? The illustrator? 

By using questions, teachers can encourage critical thinking. 
For example, recently in demonstrating how to read a picture 
book to a yoflng group of children, Charlotte Huck, using Where 
. the Vili 7\\Xn?i9 Are , asked these among other questions: Where 
were the wild things? Wiat kind of story is it? Could it really 
happen? Wiy? tfhat kind of boy was Kax? What did X&x do to the 
TfUd beast? Was Max Happy? Was be the same boy after his dream? 
What did you notice about the colors in the book? Khy did the 
artist use these colors? Do you know any other make-believe 
stories? 

Summary 

The theme approach provides the teacher with an excellent 
means of organising literature into units each of which serves 
to focus attention on ooooepts related to pupll^a lives. Using 
themes as an organizational pattern also offers the teacher an 
opportunity for guiding critical thinking through questions 
and discussions. Thus, he is able to lead pupils not only in 
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Interpretation, but also In evaluation and application of ideas 
gained from reading* 

Boye and Gi^^is may internalise and personalize to the point 
where thoy actually become different !)eoT>le ^ as a result of 
bavins had contact with great thomea in r .Mt children's 

boo]cs and because of exciting reading ejcperxences* 



